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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 



NOTES. 



The number of good text-books devoted to American history 
•which has lately appeared suggests the reflection that the interest in 
improving historical teaching in secondary schools has called forth 
books from those who by training and experience are supposed to 
know what such text-books should be. In the work of improving 
such teaching Harvard has taken a very important part, so that 
the "Students' History of the United States,"* by Professor Chan- 
ning cannot fail to obtain a cordial reception. The effort at accu- 
racy, and the comprehensiveness of portions of the work but 
reflect Professor Channing's well-known qualities. Especially to 
be commended is the introduction — "The Land and Its Resources" 
— in which the significant relations of history and geography 
are clearly described. The chapters on the pre-revolutionary period 
constitute the strongest part of the book, though it is to be 
regretted that Professor Channing did not emphasize the political 
and economic importance of the "middle" group of colonies in 
the movement for independence. The strategic position of those 
colonies was clearly understood by the New Englander and Virginian 
of 1776 and failure to show that position gives to the revolutionary 
struggle a false perspective. And when is the work of the ' 'rear- 
guard' ' of the Revolution to find its way into our accounts of the 
War for Independence? The struggles of the frontiersmen to save 
the Ohio Valley for the young republic find no place in these pages 
beside the ' ' Boston Massacre. ' ' 

In describing the period between 1816 and i860, Professor Chan- 
ning brings out the economic and social changes with more fullness 
than is customary in the conventional text-book. But one is im- 
pressed with the fact that the colonial period is familiar ground to 
Professor Channing and that the period between the War of 1812 
and the Rebellion is not. The facts are there, maps in abundance, 
excellent illustrations and serviceable bibliographies, but the spirit 
is absent which vivifies and gives distinction to an historical period 
so full of interesting social and political changes. That so bulky a 
book can be of use. as a text-book in secondary schools is to be 

* Students' History of the United Slates. By Edward Channing, Professor of 
History in Harvard University. Pp. xxxix, 603. Price, $1.40. I/>ndon and New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 
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doubted. But for teachers in those schools, and perhaps in colleges 
too, and for college students, the book is decidedly a great improve- 
ment upon those now in use.* 



A monograph on "State Tax Commissions in the United 
States, "f by Dr. James W. Chapman, has recently been issued in 
the Johns Hopkins University Series. Following a brief sketch of 
colonial and state systems of taxation in this country, the author 
discusses in his second chapter the various causes which have con- 
tributed to the creation of tax commissions and the composition, 
methods and powers of these bodies. The later chapters of the work 
contain a detailed analysis of the reports of the twenty-seven com- 
missions appointed at different periods by fourteen of the states and 
the District of Columbia. The description of existing conditions 
given in each report is tabulated in an appendix at the close of the 
monograph, to which is added a bibliography. The monograph 
thus furnishes a general view of taxation in the states treated and 
brings out the points of resemblance which these systems present. 
The same evils seem to be found in all of them, strengthened in 
many cases by bad laws and vicious methods of administration. 
Every commission calls attention to such glaring defects as under- 
valuation, evasion of personal property taxes, exemption of railways 
from their fair proportion of burdens, the laxness of assessors, and 
the absence of efficient supervision. The two important services 
which the author credits to the commissions are: first, that they 
have made valuable contributions to the literature of public finance ; 
and, secondly, that they have assisted state legislatures to carry out 
needed reforms. 



"American Contributions To Civilization":}: is the appropriate 
title selected by President Eliot, of Harvard, for a volume in which 
are brought together some eighteen of the miscellaneous addresses 
and essays which he has delivered or published during the last 
twenty-five years of his busy and many-sided life. Another volume, 
giving a permanent form to his educational essays and addresses, 
is promised in the near future. 

The present volume well illustrates the broad interests and happy 

* Contributed by Professor John I.. Stewart. 

^State Tax Commissions in the United States. By James W. Chapman. Pp. 114. 
Price, 50 cents. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1897. 

X American Contributions to Civilization and Other Essays and Addresses. By 
Charles William Eliot, L,L. D. Pp. 387. Price, $2.00. New York: The Century 
Company, 1897. 
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versatility of the author. He writes with equal force and fluency on 
' ' Some Reasons Why the American Republ ic May Endure" and " The 
Working of the American Democracy, " "The Forgotten Millions" 
and "The Exemption from Taxation." His characterization of the 
"Present Disadvantages of Rich Men" supplements well what he 
says of "The Happy Life." His discussion of the "Future of New 
England Churches" and explanation of "Why We Honour the Puri- 
tans" are only less suggestive than his analysis of the points. 
"Wherein Popular Education Has Failed" and his "One Remedy 
for Municipal Misgovernment. ' ' All of these essays and addresses 
are so good that it would be invidious to single out special ones for 
comment. They present food for students of politics and economics, 
even of philosophy and religion. Here is given the ripe thought 
of a scholar-citizen on those problems which have interested schol- 
ars and citizens in this country during the last quarter of a century. 
Every side of life touched upon is shown to have its peculiar place 
in that great onward sweep of American civilization to the progress, 
of which the author, as head of the greatest educational institution 
in the country, has made such signal contributions. The volume 
concludes appropriately with the inscriptions which President Eliot 
composed for the Watergate at the World's Fair and for the 
Soldiers' and Shaw monuments on Boston Common. 



A SHORT monograph on "The Charters of the City of Chicago," * 
has just been published by Professor Edmund J. James, President of 
the Academy. The present number contains the early charters, and 
will be followed by another containing the more recent ones. As is 
the case with most, if not all, American cities, the early charters pro- 
vided a form of city government in which the council was the domi- 
nant power. As is pointed out in the introduction, " Chicago began 
its career as a council-ruled and council-organized city; that is, the 
entire power of the corporation both for organization and administra- 
tion was practically vested in the council. The mayor and other 
officials were, so to speak, mere agents of the council, subject in 
nearly all respects to its orders and ordinances. ' ' From a study of 
the successive charters one can easily trace the gradual decline of the 
power of the council. To those interested in the organization of city 
government the serial publication of charters furnishes the best out- 
line of American municipal history. 

* The Charters of the City of Chicago, By Edmotd J. James, Ph. D. Part I. 
The Early Charters, 1833-1837. Pp.76. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1898. 
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Professor Meitzen has given in his " Flur Thalheim"* a char- 
acteristic specimen of German thoroughness and detailed research. 
His great work on agrarian history has already, in the volumes 
which have appeared, included generalizations that cover long 
stretches of time and space ; here he gives a minute examination to 
the distribution and organization of . landholding in a single village 
in the extreme southeast of Europe. This includes a careful 
description of the position, population and size of the village ; and 
an analysis of the possession of its widely scattered and intermin- 
gled pieces of farming and pasture laud, according to a survey made 
between the year 1854 and 1862, with comparisons from a descrip- 
tion written in 1721. The number, size and ownership of these 
pieces of land are tabulated in some twelve closely printed pages, 
besides which there are two maps or plans. This analysis shows the 
arable land of the village to be cultivated in thirty-five different 
divisions or gewanne. In each of these there are from twelve to 
forty-five separately owned pieces of land, so that there are upward 
of a thousand portions of land to be accounted for. Of the eighty- 
four farming households which make up the village some have 
pieces in but one or two of the gewanne, others in as many as six 
or eight ; though in all cases one farmer will possess a considerable 
number of scattered pieces. The village arable land, therefore ) 
represents rather an extreme instance of the intermingled strip 
system. The pasture land is much of it similarly sub-divided. 

Professor Meitzen's excuse for this degree of technical detail is 
the same as that used in his larger work ; that in cases where no 
alien institutions have been forcibly impressed upon the soil, and 
where a powerful government has not deliberately intervened to 
change boundaries, the distribution of occupancy of the soil gives 
us our most valuable key to the earliest history of any race. Such 
an examination, in the present case, leads to the belief that Thal- 
heim represents an original settlement of Saxons from Rhenish 
Franconia, and that the early description of the Teutonic colonists 
of Transylvania or Flandreuses is not correct. 



The LITERATURE of socialism in Europe has recently been en- 
riched by several works which deserve commendation for the 
impartial way in which they present the claims of a socialistic 
organization of society. One of the latest of these is from the pen 
of Georges Renard, Professor atthe University of Lausanne, entitled 

* Die Flur Thalheim als Beispiel der Ortsanlage und Feldeintheilung im Sieben- 
burger Sachsenlande. By August Meitzen. Pp. 44. Hermannstadt: W. Kraflfl, 
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' 'Le Rigime Socialiste."* The object of this book is to pre- 
sent a constructive defence of socialism. It is divided into three 
parts, treating respectively of "General Principles," "Political 
Organization' ' and ' ' Economic Organization. ' ' The principal con- 
tention of the author in the first part is that, far from conducing to 
real individual liberty, our present regime of economic freedom 
makes such liberty impossible. The only remedy for the present 
lack of individual liberty is, he believes, to be found in socialism. 
The details of the socialistic regime which he outlines are too 
complicated to be described at length. One of the most interesting 
features of his plan is a device by which an adequate supply of 
labor might be secured for each department of production by making 
the remuneration correspond accurately to the disagreeableness of 
the labor involved. Having decided how much wealth of different 
kinds the interests of the socialistic community requires and having 
estimated the number of hours of labor of different kinds involved in 
the production of this wealth, a remuneration is to be given to those 
who supply the labor corresponding to the number who choose the. 
particular occupation in proportion to the work to be done, in com- 
parison to the number choosing other occupations in proportion to 
the work therein required. As to all plans which refer to systems 
of organization which have never been tried, numerous difficulties 
and objections suggest themselves. The candor with which the 
author faces the problem of constructive socialism which so many 
of his companions in faith ignore, however, merits the highest 
respect. 



Professor Sidney Sherwood has made a valuable contribution 
to the history of economic theories in his "Tendencies in American 
Economic Thought, "f On the basis of monographs on early Ameri- 
can economists, prepared by his own students and of original re- 
search, he presents a very clear and concise account of the additions 
and emendations to accepted English economic theories which 
proceeded from America. The brevity of his essay suggests the 
reflection that American contributions to economic science have 
been slight, a fact which the author explains on the ground that 
the very ease with which we, as a people, have acquired wealth 
has discouraged us from speculating very much about it. He 
divides his essay into nine sections, taking up in turn such topics 

* Bibliotheque de Philosophic Contemporaine. Pp. 188. Price, 2 fr. 50. Paris- 
Felix Alcan, 1898. 

t Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science. Fifteenth 
Series, No. xii. Pp. 42. Price, 25c. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1897. 
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as ' ' Protection, " " Malthusianism and Rent, " " Capital, " " Wages 
and the Wages-Fund, " " Economic Progress, ' ' etc. In connection 
with his discussion of protection he points out that the modern 
scientific arguments for this policy sprang from American soil. Not 
only Carey and Rae, but also Friedrich List, were converted to pro- 
tectionism by American conditions. The same peculiar conditions 
have led to a modification of the extreme views that were held in 
England down to the middle of the century in regard to the hope- 
less opposition between the reproductive tendencies of man and the 
productive tendencies of nature directed by man. In discussing 
"The Individual in Relation to the State" the author points out 
that our extreme individualism is but skin deep. ' ' Equality of 
opportunity" he considers the real American creed, and he con- 
cludes, "if the masses of the American people ever become con- 
vinced that the only way to preserve equality and freedom of economic 
opportunity is through the public assumption of the industries now 
managed by the 'trusts,' no country in the world will swing into 
state control with greater rapidity and decision. ' ' 



Mr. Jambs M. Swank, who has been secretary and general man- 
ager of the American Iron and Steel Association since 1872, has 
recently published a volume of "Notes and Comments,"* in which 
he has brought together some of the editorial observatiojs with 
which he has accompanied the publications of the Iron and Steel 
Association during the last twenty-five years. The book is divided 
into thirty chapters treating of topics so diverse as "The Hopeless 
Poor of Great Britain" and "Alexander Hamilton," "Abandoned 
New England Homes' ' and ' ' How Schuyler Colfax Rose to be Vice- 
President. " The author is an ardent protectionist, and it is the 
advocacy of this policy that gives a certain unity to his book. He 
has enjoyed unusual opportunities for noting the industrial expan- 
sion of this country during the last quarter of a century and the 
chapters in which he presents this historical material, such as that 
on the "Development of Iron and Steel Industries Since i860" and 
the "Early History of Pittsburg" contain valuable information. 

Professor Julius Wolf, of Breslau, has launched a new periodi- 
cal, the Zeitschrift fur Sotialwissenschaft,\ the first number of 
which is dated January, 1898. The appearance of a new periodical 

• Notes and Comments on Industrial, Economic, Political and Historical Subjects. 
By Jambs M. Swank. Pp. xi, 228. Price, $2. Philadelphia: American Iron and 
Steel Association, 1897. 

t Published by George Reimer, Anhaltstrasse 12, Berlin. Monthly. 16 marks 
per annum. 
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in the field of the social sciences may well arouse some misgivings. 
Many feel that the field is already overcrowded, and are doubtful 
whether new ventures will in fact find a scope for such useful activity 
as will justify their existence. Dr. Wolf gives in his first issue fair 
promise that his journal may not prove an unwelcome intruder, 
but rather an acceptable addition to the organs of scientific thought. 
He hopes to avoid both scientific dullness and the emptiness of 
pseudo-science, and yet to appeal to the educated public in general 
and not merely to the specialist. The field to be covered embraces 
all of the social sciences, and the editor explains* that he intends to 
bring to the attention of his readers investigations in kindred subjects 
calculated to throw some light on social problems. On the whole, 
the somewhat difficult program mapped out in the editorial intro- 
duction is carried out with marked success in the first issue. 



REVIEWS. 

La Crise agricole, ExposS didactique de ses Origines monitaires. 

By M. Alph. Alurd. Delegue' du Gouvernement Belgeau 

Congr£s international d'agriculture de Buda Pesth. Pp. 240. 

Brussells : Soci£t6 Beige de Librairie, 1896. 

This little book is an essay presented, as its title indicates, at ths 
international congress of agriculture at Buda Pesth in 1896. It is a 
plea for bimetallism by one whose ardor and evident sincerity lend 
piquancy of form to familar facts and arguments. 

M. Allard starts out to prove that the agricultural depression of the 
past few years has been due to the demonetization of silver. It is 
not necessary to follow his argument in detail. In spirit and form 
it is polemical, not scientific. It might well have been a political 
speech by a free silver advocate in our last national campaign. 
Prices have fallen; scarcity of money is the cause; that scarcity is 
due to the demonetization of silver ; the fall of prices of agricultural 
products has been greater than that of other products; therefore 
prices should be raised and the only remedy is "le bimetallisme par 
entente Internationale. ' ' The great defect of M. Allard's argument 
is the common one of the inflationist — his "post hoes" are too gener- 
ally accredited ' 'propter hoes. " He is too intent on proving his 
point to be dispassionate and judicial. As examples of his loose- 
ness of statement we may note: (1) Three- fourths of the workers of 
a country are engaged in agriculture. I have not the figures of the 
last census at hand, but Mr. Atkinson gives for the United States 
7,700,000 engaged in agriculture, out of a total of 17,400,000 in all 
occupations in 1880; (2) after quoting Roscher's statement that 
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